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freedom in its many forms-freedom from arbitrary power, freedom of speech,
freedom of trade, freedom to realize one's talents, freedom of aesthetic re-
sponse, freedom in a word, of moral man to make his own way in the world.16

At the end of his two volumes. Gay rightly refers to education as ''the logic of
enlightenment," the very basis of programmatic reform:
But education was more than a theory or a hope for the philosophes; it
was also an experience-in fact, it lies at the heart of their experience as
philosophes. I have defined that experience as a dialectical struggle in which the
philosophes first pitted classical thought against their Christian heritage that
they might discard the burdens of religion, and then escaped their beloved
ancients by appealing to the science of nature and of man; this pursuit of
modernity was the essential purpose of their education. Indeed, their experience
was an education in the most specific possible sense. Each philosophe recapitu-
lated in Ms private development the course that the Enlightenment was prescrib-
ing for mankind in general; each first sensed his opportunity for engaging in this
liberating and exhilarating struggle, and equipped himself for it, in his school.17
Peter Gay's thesis is pregnant with suggestions for viewing the formative role of
education in promoting social reform during the Enlightenment and after. It makes
suspect the easy dichotomy sometimes assumed by latter-day developmental econo-
mists that the humanities are wholly tradition-bound and the sciences entirely for-
ward-looking. That the philosophes could use the classical studies as powerful weapons
in attacking the religious traditions of their day and then pave the way for modern
reforms in society and in education finds a certain parallel in the twentieth-century
independence movements led by Asians and Africans who were brought up on a
classical Westernized education.
But the fact remains, too, that the Enlightenment philosophes were not content
to remain with the world views or the social views of their beloved ancients. They
believed the modern world could only be unlocked by the secular sciences and their
application to man, to society, and to education. They found their patron saints in
Bacon, Fontenelle, Newton, and Locke, not in Aristotle, Cicero, or Vergil. For all their
attraction to and competence in the classical style the philosophes from Montesquieu
and Voltaire to Condorcet, Turgo, and Kant would have to side with the Moderns in
their struggle with the Ancients. Just as the Renaissance humanists proclaimed their
own superiority over the medievalists by appealing to the classics, so the philosophes
proclaimed their superiority over the humanists by appealing to science. The idea of
progress as a historical process of social improvement was no longer simply a descrip-
tion of the historical record of the past. It became a faith for the future, that
16 Peter Gay, Tfie Enlightenment: an Interpretation, vol. 1, The Rise of Modern Paganism, Knopf,
New York, 1966, p. 3.
!7Ibid., vol. 2, The Science of Freedom, Knopf, New York, 1969, p. 502. Italics added.